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TKe first section of the career guidance handbook 
provides a bi:;ief introduction to the need for career g^i'dahce, 
explains the eighi: elements and outcomes of career education in the 
alabama Cate.er Education Curriculum Model ^ 

(self-awareness — self- identity, ed-ucational awareness- •educat^'ional - 
identity, career awareness-^career identity, economifl . 
awarenes3~econ®mic understanding, decision making-'-career decisions, 
beginnl^ng competency^-employment skills, eraployability skills— carder 
placenent, 'and attitudes and appreciations — self/sopJ.al fulf[illment) , 
and dddscusses the four major constituents of the c^Mer guidance - 
process: developing* self-awareness, acquiring decision-making skills, 
developing eivironmental understanding- afid awareness, and r,e!^ating to 
the world of work, Sec1i4^n two discusses the components of the career 
guidance program (curriculum base, pupil data system, information 
system, work observation and experience, group and individual 
counseling, educational and occupational placement, and^se^rch and 
evaluation), identifies the responsibilities of 1 guidance sp^q:ialists, 
teachers, principals, parents, students, employers, and other 
community members in career guidance^, and ou^^Lines procedures f or ' , 
evaluating career guidance programs^ -a three-^page annotated . * 
bibliography is included^ <.(JRy ) r 
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INTRODUCTION— WHY CAREER GUIDANCE? 




Future ^hock, says Alvin Toffler, is a disease 
caused^ by the rapidly increasing rate of change^ 
all about us, and its victims are those who are 
unable to cope ^Ith these* changes. Caught up 
^ in its accelerating turbulence, these people be- 
corne bpwildered, disoriented, and anxious! Their 
confusion is filled, with selWoubt, unfertairity 
and fear^ and they become tense and tire easily. 
Their irritability may grow into anger and sens^ 
less violence, or-th^y may become physically bV 
psychologically ill. 

Even if one finds ToffleKs de?cr1ptions of the 
effects of rapid k:hange exaggerated, it is diffi- 
cult to deny that there are large numbers of 
you4h and adults today who are floundering 
about — wondering, who they are and what they 
might do with their lives. In yet worse condition 
are those who .don't even know how to ask these 
questions and who helplessly and hopelessly Hive 
out a hum-drum and precarious existence — al- 
ways at 'the mercy of changing conditions and 
uncertain situations. / 



Perhaps, career guidance could enhance the 
efforts of*our schoorls' in providing students with 
.adequate^ preparation to live satisfying and pro- 
ductive jives in today's apd tomorrow's -complex 
worlds. While leafning the basic su|Dject matters 
in school, students will be helped, thi'ough ca- 
reer guidance, to learn about themselves and ca- 
reer opportumties. They will be taught about the 
changing world and helped to develop their own 
personal strategics fqr dealing with it. In particu- 
lar,' instead of hiding students from the world 
of work in an encapsulated classroom, ways ap 
needed to lielp them experience and understand 
it so that they can -assume increasing responsi- 
bilities for and greater control over their own 
destinies. * ^ 

■ The vitaLpart of education designed to meet 
these needs w students is still missing or under- 
developed Mn rtiost schools. However, there is ''a 
rapidly jgrowtng realizatidh thrqughout the coun- 
try that no educational system can be fully e;Ffec- 
tive withqutji a wefUdeveloped career guidance 
proc/ram. \ . 
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OBJEaiVES OF CAREER GUiDANCE^WHAT DOES IT DO? 




Career guidance Ts a fundamental gompnnrfnt ni.r^irp^or e Huration 



and it has many of the same goals and objectives. The Alaba^ma State 
Department of Education h<iS-^devdoped~^h[e~'fdtGWfn^^^^ 
on career education. / • ^ " 



Career education is a comprehensive educa- 
tional approach to the preparation of the citizenry 
for living as fulfilled human beings in a predomi- 
nately technical, specialized society. 

Career education should begin in grade one or 
earlier and continue throi/^hout the productive 
life of the individual. 

The concept of developmental career educ^ation 
dictates the necessity for a total educational pro- 
gram which is relevant to the world of work and 
is ^ogrammed to provide for. the development' 
of an awareness of self and the world of work 
in elementary students, explofatory experiences 
for junior high students, and for' senior hi^h stu- 
dents, knowledges and skills necessary to pur- 
sue further education or to become employed. 



Career education is not conceived to replace or 
to be in addition to any educational programs 
in 'existence today. It is intended, however, to 
make educational subject matter more*meaning- 
ful and relevant to an individual through recon- 
structuring and focusing concepts around a ca- 
reer ^development th^me. - \ 

The CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM MOD-. 
EL, developed by th6 Alabama State Department 
of 'Education, intUJdgs ei'ght elements of career 
education. Each oi( the3e elements leads to a gen- 
eral outcome or goal. These elements and their 
related outcomes are presented in the following 



^EMEMTS OF CAREER EDUCATION 
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Awareness 



Exploration 



Preparation I 



SELF-AWARENESS 

EDUCATIOWAL AWARENESS ... 

CAI^R AWARENESS 

ECONOMIC AWARENESS 



DEGISrON AAAKING 



BEGINNING COMPETENCY 

EMPLOYABILITVr SKILLS [ ,. 

AHITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS . .... 



CAREER 



EDUCATION, 
HOME . . 

AND 

community 
life' 
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SELF-IDENTITY ' ' 
EDUCAflONAL IDENTITY 
CAREER IDENTITY 
ECONOMIC U^ERSTANDING 



CAREER DECISIONS 



V 



EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 

c!:AREER PLACEMENT 

SELF SOCIAt FULFiLLAAENT 



(Hauck, September 1971) 
' Career gufdance /:ontributes to the outcomes of * 
these eight elements. The objectives^of career 
guidande now follow in an order which indi- 
cates their relationship to the elements of career 
education listed above. _ , 

.0 



SELF AWARENESS 



SELF-IDENTITY 



1Mb 



1 V 




Objective L To help students develop positive 
. .feeling^ about themselvee as per- 
sons of worth, to know themselves, 
and to recbgnize and accept their 

. / fefelings ^ ifieif achfevements^ and 



r t. V ; tvj, '/.r. 



The student enteri'rig school has some knowl- 
edge and attitudes about himself, what kind of^ 
a 4Derson he is, and what he hopes to become.^ 
This can be titled self-awareness. Through career 
education and his home and community experi- 



•tfeir interests. 



ences, the student will become involve'd in a 
planned, sequential process pf self-assessment 
and self-evaluation which results in self-identity- 
As he realizes who h^ is and what he is like, he 
will develop a reasonably consistent internalized, 
value system. 



\ 



EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 



EDUCATIpNAL IDENTITY 




, The entering - student has some a>pTeihes^ of 
the relationship between education aKdtr^ining, 
whether formal or experience based, amJrhe life« 
roles assumeql by himself and qthers. From this 
basic educational awareness' the student will con- 
tinue to develop and refine a thorough under- 
standing .oIP the part education and training play 
in relation to fhe real and now world -^hd the 
changing world in whichyhe will assume a more 

CfAREER AWARENESS — > CAITEER IDENTITY * 



Objective 2. To help students become acquaint- 
ed wfth^the array of educational' 
• opportunities which will become 
avaifable to them as they progress 
through school, the nature of these 
opportunities, and the career impli- 
cations in these opportunities; to 
help students percdive the relation- 
ship ^between' education, life roles, 
" _ ' and life styles. 

• • 

_^^e, productive participation. He will also 

.dome toN recognise the need for specific education 
and training for specific career roles. Educational 
identity combines an^nderstanding. pf the rela- 
tionship among education .an?l training and life 
roles, the knowledge of himself as a participant 
in education and training, his learning style, pace 
capabilities and capacFUes, and the ability to. se- 
lect and evaluate educational ""avenues for the 
development of his career plans-. - 

t 




Objective 3. To help students become acqucfint- 
- e^witn the. variety of occupations 
in "which people are employed, the 
various TJ^rsona I meanings that 
• work has for aduhs, &nd the pat- 
terns differenf pepple^follow in de- 
veloping careers. 

J" 
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The Individual entering school possesses some 
knowledge about, attitudes toward, and Interests 
in some car/eers. He knows something about ca- 
reer performances and associated life-styles, re- 
wards, leisure time, working conditions, and the 
education and training requirements possessed 
.by some. persons* in some careers. That knowl- 
edge of c areers can be referred to as career 



, / awarenes^.' Through career education, home, and 
^^^ .jcommis n ity ^ I if cMho--studenfr75heu1d-te-^stedHft- 
crnd^tandmg the broad range ' of Jare^rs which 



are available as they serve him, the community^ 
or society-at-large: He $hou!3 aisp be assisted In 
learriing what Is Involved in the development^ 
growth, behavior, -training, and rewards of" per* 
sons engagdd In specific occupations. From this 
broad understanding, or career awareness, the' 
student should experience active career explbra- 
tion and preparation which leads to gnm<ar ff ff> pf> 



Ity. Career Identity Is defined as the Individual^ 
-selecHoft-^f-arr-appropriata^le-t)rTole5~^^W^ 
the wdrld of vyork. , . ' 



ECONOMIC AWARENESS 



ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDiNG 




Objective) 4. To help students becdme acquaint- 
ed with the basic ^economic system 
and the social arid" economic chang* 
es which gre occurring in the Unit- 
ed States and the rest of the world, 
and the possible implications of 
these changes for their careers. 



The child has observed and participated in th,e 
economic system in some extent prior to school 
entry. Building on this base of economic aware- 
ness, career education will facilitate the studentV 
thorough exploration of the economic system both 



ds it relates to career development and the com- 
munity ahd society-at-large. Economic Understand- 
ings are defined as those conceptual elements 
and networks which make it possible for the 
child or adult to rea^ the economic environment 
and solve. personal and social economic problems. 



DECISION MAKING 



^CAREER DECISIONS 




/Objective 5* To. "help students understand the 
value and the process of rational 
' decision-making, and through prac- 
. tice to develop decision-making 
skllts and to ' develop a* ''sense of 
agency,'' — the confidence that what 
/| they decide or plan can indeed have 

an effect upon what happens to 
^ them^ 



The entering student has .some understanding 
of the decision-making process and possesses 
some decision^making skills. If he is able to un- 
derstand cau^^nd effect relatidnships, he is 
ready to e^al^ine the decision-making process. 
Through tareer education and supporting school 
and life experiences, he will- develop increasing 
, skids and experience in the rational processes of 
decision making, practice making decisions, and 
come to accept the responsibility for the out- 
comes of his decisions. The career decisions will 
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progress from the very tentative and flexible 
careec decisions' to those which are increasingly 
Irreversible or reversible only at some cost of 
time, effort or money. He should reach a decl*-^ 
sion which represents a careers direction-setting 
^by grade ten, or early enough to provide for 
^ the development of entry-level skill in a c^eer 
plan pricir to school exit. Career decisions are 
defined as a careers direction-setting, the product 
of a rational process, a plan for Immediate, In- 
termediate, and long-term career development. 

8 . ' - 



BEGINNING COMPETENCY 



EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 




Objective 6. To assist studepts^ in the selection 
of and entry into appropriate edu- 
cational programs and to help them 

— — -^^-.-cvduatei^-^Q^nuou^ their proL. 



Beglnnlng competef^y is related to the"^ stu- 
dent's ablHty^to make tool and process applica- 
tions. The entering, student already possesses 
some beginning competency in applying tool and 
process applications. Tool applications are defined 
very broadly tq include "all of the ways in whjch 
man extends hi$ behavior" (Bruner, 1960). Man 
extends )iis ideas over time and space by, the 
use of vy/rrtt6n communication, the telephone, 
paintings, photography, and by building devices. 
He extends his senses 4>y the. use of microscopes 



gress in developing salable com* 
. peten^ies and skills. 



and tefescopes, his physical- capability and capa- 
^city by tlie harnessing of energy and the using 
of tools. AAan engages Jn process applications by . 
imitating, sequences of individual or group activi- 
ties or creates new sequences of activities to ac- 
complish . tasks. Career education » provides op- 
portunities for the student to participate in tool 
and process applications in order to provide for 
employment skills. Additionally, this develop-*^ 
ment Will feed into other elements of career edu- 
cation, such as career identity, self-identity, and 
economic understanding. 



EMPLOYABILItY SKILLS — > PLACEMENT- 




Objective 7. To assure that every student, at the 
time of leavfng or graduating from 
high school; will be placed accord- 
ing to his career plans in an entry- 
\ * level job or apprenticesbip, a jun- 
ior college or technical school, a 
senior college or university, or in 
the armed services. 



The element employability skills is concerned 
with locating and obtaining career placement, 
both on an initial and ah advanced basis. Em- 



ployability skills also deal with developing group 
participation,' other social-relation awarenesses 
and skills, and skills related to worker adjust- 
ment. ^ ' 
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AHiTUDES AND APPRECIATION 



SELF — > SOCIAL FULFILLMENT 




The element attitudes and appreciations was* 
included as a means of focusing attention on 
.the affective component ''of career educatfon. 
Through career education and its supporting sys- 
tems, the individual shoujd develop an, InternaU 
ized value system which -included .a , valuing of 
his owh- career role and the roles assumed by 
others. These appreciations and positive attitudes 
toward his own career role and the roles of oth- 
ers in the society should lead to active and satis- 
fying participation as a prod'jctrve citizen and 
thus, provide for both self-fulfillment and social 
fulfillment. Self-social fulfillment is defined as 
the internalization of a value system which mo- 
tivates the student toward becoming a self- 
actualized, self-fulfilling member of the world of 
work with appreciation? for his own role and- 
ihe^ roles of others. 



Objective 8. To assist students In their career de-^ 
velopment so that they 'Sre able to 
anticipate changes in themselves 
\and their environments and will be 
. able to continue to plan and carry'*' 
out personally satisfying and pro- 
ductive pursuits throughout their 
lives. 



Tjie broader concept of career education in- 
cludesi in addition to career guidance^ the aca- 
demic and vocational preparation to provide stu- 
dents the skills and competencies needed to carry 
•out successfully 'th^r** plans and decisions in the 
world of work. 

.As a part bf career education, ^career guidance 
foeuses updn the development t ot self-under- 
standing,-* the knowledge of career options, and' 
the ability to make personal plans and decisions. 
The overall gdal of career guidfeince is to help 
students devefep career maturity through acquir- 
ing kncW^ledges, skills, and competencies . neces- 
sary to ^he performance of their life roles in a 
changing and complex society. Career guidance 
is 30 integral part of 'each phase of career edu- 
cation as, indicated in the following chart. 



CAREER GUIDANCE-AN IMTEGRAL PART OF 
EACH PHASE OF CAREER. EDUCATION X: 




THE PROCESS OF CAREER GUIDANCE— HOW DOES IT HAPPEN? 



Career guidance is based on a systematic pro- 
cess of human development which can be de- 
scribed as occurring in four major areas; 

• Self-cpncept and seFf-awareness development 



• Acquirmg decision-making skiHs 

• .Developing environmental urfderstanding and. 
awareness 



^Heiafirxg to the" world~i5f~W(5f1r 



While these areas cannot be separated in real 
life, in discussions they can be dealt with inde- 
pendently. There is also. a logical sequence for 
emphasizing each of the areas. 

—At the beginning of the process is the Neces- 
sity that a person become aware of himself as a 
person and have knowledge of his interests, 
values, aptitudes, and attitudes. This self knowl- 
edge is the foundation for the development of 
a realistic self-picture and contributes to the abil- 
ity of the person to make "rational decisions. 

— The second step the process is that of learn- 
ing and practicing ihe skills of decision-making. 
Aiding the student to utilize these skills in mak- 
ing rational decisions on a day to day^basis' helps 
prepare him to make decisions of increasing mag- 
nitude rfnd difficulty. 

— The third step after a person has begun the 
process of developing a realistic self-concept and 
has developed some decision-making sl^ls is the 
cohsid'jration x^f the type of life style he-wishes. 
The process of deciding on a life style and de- 
veloping decision-making skills may be occurring 
at the samev^ime. 

— In the final step of the process the person can 
begin to see ways to develop a positive relation- 
ship between himself and the world of work. 

These areas overlap, but *rheir sequence ap- 
pears to be the \^rrie at all age levels. For a five 
year old^, his staterpient that he wants to be a 
fireman, wh-ile primarily based on fantasy, em- 
ploys feelings of adequacy (self-concept), deci-' 
sion-making, life style (he may like to ride a red 
fire truck), and the world of work (he has seen 
firemen in ^ctlon). The prbcess for this child is 
appropriate for his five-year-oldness. A twenty- 
five year old person might make a similar but 




more realistic decision, using the same process, 
. but on a much more mature and sophisticatecT 
basis. \ 

The deyelopnrTenf^of self-concept and self- 
awaceness can be enhanced by helping students 
f ind*^ answers to some very important ^questions, 
such as, "What am I like as a person?" ''Who 
IS this person called me?" "How is this person, 
me, changing anci what will I be like as a result 
of this change?" 

. The process of building decision-making skills 
follows very closely and complements the pro- 
cess of building a self-concept. As a person feels 
positive about himself and is given the oppor-w 
tunity to make decisions which turn out well,, he 
gains more confidence -and is able to risk mak- ' 
ing more important decisions. The development 
of these skills involves the cooperation of coun- 
selors, teachers, administrator^, and parents who 
allow and encourage students to explore alterna- 
tives and make decisions. 

Life style refers to the interaction of values, 
attitudes, choices, strategies, and ^behaviors by 
which a person esfablishes goals and copes with 
his environment. Career guidance has the task 
of relating a Jife style to work that is satisfying 
to the individual. As students develop realistic 
self-pictures, learn decision-making skills, and ob- 

' serve how people around them live and cope 
with their environn^ents, it follows that these 
individuals will make choices of how they wish 
to live and develop careers which 'will allow 

-them to implement their chosen life styles. 

Because the four major parts of the process 
are interdependent, it is apparent that failure ta 
develop any one of these arq^as will seriously 
hamper the\pfocess of career development. 
Therefore, $ systematic career guidance program 
is essential in^ helping sUid^ts in the pi^ocess of 
'^career development. 
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How Do You Do It? 

COMPONENTS OF A CAREER GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM— WHAT ARE THE PARTS? 

^ All (§f the necessary activities of a career guid- 
ance program can be classified into sey^n major 
components or parts: \ ■' 

>• Career Related Curriculum Base 

' • Pupil Data System 

• Information System ^ 



• Work Observation and Experience 

• Group ancL Individual Counseling 

• Educational and Occupational Placement! 
'Research and Evaluation 




■ . ■ ■ . :y\ 

Most schools have already developed some of 
these components, and' some schools have begun 
* activities in all seven. For a career guidance pro- 
gram to have its fyllWipact on all students, how- . 
ever, all of the parf^ must be' W^ll-developed 
and functioning, and all of the. parts must be 
W0rking wetf)^ together. Coordination of the ef- 
forts of persons v\/orking in all parts of the. pro- 
gram is very important to an* effective delivery 
system. . ^ 

Some of the cdmponents of^ia^ career guidaricb>^ 
progra^m may have; had t^heif beginnings in 
schools as "guidance seryices" and maf^have 
been thought of as desirible accessories for a. 
school v^hich could be added by hiring a coun- ' 
/Selor. The rapidly changing needs and opportu- / 





nities of youth today, however, require thjSt sof^e 
of these former "services" become integral /parts 
of the educational program. Without these /ii)a'rts, 
the career guidance procfram cannot function ef- 
fectively, and ri^any students will continue to 
flounder in school and through later stages of 
their careers. 

Other components of the career guidance pro- 
gratn are relatively new and call for new.meth^ 
ods and materials. Thus the, maxirwum effective- 
ness of , a career guidance program rj^qu.ires that 
all parts* both' old and new, hemeje\Qpe6 and 
focused upon -increasing the vo<^fipnal maturity 
of all studentsVV ' , j 

A bj^ief description of each c9mponent of a 
career guidance 'program follows. 




• Career Related Curriculuifit Base~A Componehf 
of Career Guidance ^ 

The heart of the new career guidance program 
is in . the curriculum. Through the instructional 
progra?n, including the use of projects, field trips^ 
resource persons, occupational illustrations/'group 
discussions, and many other means, the relevance 
of the regular subject matter ''is made clear to 
students. Without changing the basic content, a 
new focus on career implications provides stu- 
dents a better change to understand the personal 
meanings that sc|iool subjects have for them. 
Through understanding how different Workers 
need and use s^nool subjects, the importance of 
learning becomes more of a reaHty to students. 



In the Qarly gra'de^ thg currlcular input is cen- ^ 
tered^pn attitude? and information akjout self $nd 
work/ with expanded a wari^ness as the ob|gctive. 
Heipfng students tp begin framing the questions, 
''What kind of y/orthwhile person am I?", "What 
part dbe$ work play in the lives of^eople?-', and 
"What is the range of opportunities ahead?" is 
the first basic step in a career guidance program. * 

In the -middle, grades, activities to provide 
av^areness rperge into exploratory activities, and 
students are- gjfven opportunities to gain more 
specific information «ibout those ^career opportu- 
nities toward which they are attracted. Direct, 
try-put, or sirn^^lated experiencTes^ assume greater 
importance When opporturKiti^ are^provided to 
reflect on these experiences. The questions now 
become, "\A/hat sorts of things do I do well, and ' 
enjoy?" and 1'ln what various educational and 
occupationaf pursuits are thejse interests and abili-^ ' 
ties useful'?" 
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^ Pupii Data Sysfem— A Component of 
Career Guidance 

. Although cumulative records and pupil testing 
prpgfams exist in nearly . all schools, the purpose 
of the efforts they require is often in doubt. 

^However, in the careetfe> guidance^ program, with 
the » need to help students -better understand 




\ - 



Although awareness and exploratory activities 
continue throughout] high school/ the currlcular 
emphasis at the secondary level changes to prep-* 
aratipn, It is the goal of the career^;eduqation cur- 
riculum that-everystuderrt, upon leaving high^ 
^choql, will be ^prepared to take the next step 
he has found appropriate, whether this be im-' 
mediate entry into the labor force or i continua- 
tion of his formal education in a technical school, 
junior college, senior college, or university4 • 

ViA^ sequential career development oriented cur- 
rifeijilum,in every cl^ssrpom from the earliest 
grades through the highest grades forms ^the ba: 
sic framework around which the effective career 
guidance program is developed. 



themselves and to make plans and decisions, the 
purpose becomes clear. The basic reason for col- 
lecting and accumulating information abOut in- 
dividual students is not just to have a record 
but to have meaningful data available for use 
by the students and other individuals concerned 
with their developnhent. 

For many schools this may mean that persons 
responsible for the present pupil data systems 
need to find mgre efficient ways to collect and 
s?ore the information and turn their main atten- 
tion to finding appropriate ways to help students 
(and their parents and teachers) make use of the 
information. Having established the primary pur- 
pose of the pupil data systenrt: may also help 
school staff decide what types of information 
might be most worthwhile in terms of the ef- 
forts required for its collection. „ o 



0 « 

* Information System*— A Component of 
Career' Guidance 

The beginnings of a comprehensive educational 
and occupational information system can be 
found in nearly all schools^ and some schools, 
particularly at thb high school level/ have well 
developed systems. To be a fully functioning 
part of a career guidance program, however, an 
information system should meet the following 
criteria: ' 



• Comprehensiveness (provides thorough local; 
regional, and national inforprratlon regarding 
educational and occupational opportunities), . , 

• Availability (easily obtainable by stuclents^' 
parents, and teachers at all grade levels) ' 

• Currency (has a built in system for up<latirtg 
triformation and replacing ouMated materials) 

• Utility (includes appropriate and imaginative 
methods for encouraging the use of the in- 
formation in classroom activities, progranis, 
group guidance and counseling, cb-curricular 
activities, in-service staff activities, community 
programs, parents' meetings, bulletin boards, 
etc.) V • 



/> The information system should mcfude a va^ 
f riety of media. E)q?ert5 such, as libraiigns, teach- 
ers, guidance specialists, business and industrial 
personnel managers, and educational admissions 
offciers may Ibe .unlisted in developing the in- 
: formation system. As computer programs are 
developed and i?ecome economically feasible, 
they may become a part of the information sys- 
tem. ' 

A comprehensive inforrhation system \^ill in- 
clude a roster of interested and available re- 
source persons in the community and a procedure 
for inviting and fulfjilingr teachers' requests for 
these persons to visit their classrooms. The in- 
formation system ^\\\ also provide similar assist* 
ance , to teachers in planning field trips. , 



i 



• Work Observation and Experience— A 
Component of Career Guidance 

From the middle grades on through High 
school, an important activity of the career guid- 
ance program Js helping -students gain direct con- 
tacts wjth the world of work. This means that 
cooperative relationships between th^ school and 
the community will be well develoj^ed and that 
the school will be able to provide the flexibility^ 
for 'mdividuals and small groups of students to 
spend short periods of time away from school. 




After a fairly thorough exploration of an oc- 
cupation through information- mater'fals and per- « 
haps resource persons, it will be possible for a 
student - to spend a day, or some part of it, ob- 
serving a worker in that occupation as that work- 
er performs his or her regular tasks. Through 
watching and talking with the wbrktfr, more 
realistic understandings c^ develop. Following 
this type of activity, a student should be better 
able to select an occupation or\ profession (as. 
many vocational education students do now) and^ 
to gain some actual, supervised work experience 
in it. 

The development pf the work observation and 
experience component of a career guidance pro- 
gram requires , a great deal of personal contact 
with employers and the organization of innova- 
tive schefuling of school work and transporta- 
tion. However, the value of providing youngsters 
these real contacts with the world, of work can- 
not be over estimated. 

' iic i3c 

• Group ihd Individual Counseling — A Com- 
- ponent of Career Guidance 

As students gain inforrhation about themselves 
through the pupil data system and through 
school and other experiences, thfey need opportu- 
nities to reflect upon it and put it into soVne kind 
of meaningful p^erspective. As they learn about 
' their opportunities ih the worlds of ectucation and 
work, they neerf"- opportunities to persgndj^ 
that information and make it meaningful mTneir 
oy^n terms. It is for these reasons that group 
and individual counsePmg assumes an important 
role in a career guidance program- Without con- 
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tinuing opportunities to reflect upon and person-* 
^allze their experiences, a large part of th^ ex- 
*periences will be wasted in terms of producing 

growth and maturity.. V 

Because of high pupil-counselor ratios "^it has 
been fQund that counselors working only irt' a 
one-to-one counseling relationship vvitH students 
canndt have a sigriificarrt impact upori even a 
majority of the school population. In addition/ it 
has been found that students benefit from the 




• Educational and Occupational Placement — 

A Component ^of Career Guidance 

. » * 

As students prepare to leave- school at grad- 
uation, or before, their, m6st imm'ediate need is 
for assistance in making that next step in* their 
^careers. Helping students select, apply for; and 
make the transition into a junior college or tech- 
nical school, ah entry level job, a college or uni-. 
v€trsity, an apprenticeship program or trade 
school, pr the awmed services is the objective of 
the placement program. 



RESEARCH 




^ Research and Evalui^ion — Component of 
Career Guidance 

A regular feedback of informatipn about stu- 
dents, processes, and outcomes is an integral part 
of the career guidance program.' The research 
and evaluation component is designed to pro- 
vide 'data about student needs, the effectiveness 

. . 1 



reactions of other students to Jheir own reports 
of ^xperiences.Therefore, it has'^becpm^ apparent 
that an effective career guidance' program will 
have a strong group counseling and guidance 
component. Such a component, if carefully plan- 
ned ^nd schecluled, can have an impact on all' 
students. It has also ^been found ihat an -eftec- 
tiye group counseUng program can increase the 
requests from students for'iridividual counseling, 
and these requests should be honored. 



Most schoob are alreac[y .performing the places- 
ment function with thos^ gra^duates who are go- 
ing* fo colleges and universities. Catalogs and 
application forms are obtained, and assistance is 
provided with transcripts «»and .recommendation 
forms. To extend this assistance to all students 
lefaving or graduating from school requires a sys- 
tematic program Utilizing the efforts of all teach- 
ers, adrhinistrators,v counselors-. State Employmerft 
Service personnel, business and industrial person- 
nel managers, vparents, and other community 
members. 

V. 

Because tlje ultimate criterion of the success 
of career education programs is the "placeability" 
of all students in satisfying a'nd productive pur- 
suits, the placement function carries a great re- 
sponsibility for the entire program. The place- 
ment activity becomes the focal point for ques- 
tions regarding not only the products of the 
school but also the current situation' with regard 
to supply and demand 'for workers in various 
occupational fields. ' * 



^ ^ 



of programs and* procedures, and the experiences 
of students after leaving or graduating from 
school. The research need not be highly sophis- 
ticated, experimental, or statistical, but should be 
designed to prq^ide data which help answer 
questions that staff members and administrators 
ask. Surveys, questionnaires, follow-up studies. 
Investigations using student records and., test re- 
sults, opinionnaires, and interviews can be used 
to provide far more substantial in-formation for 
important decisions than the guesses and uhin- 
^ formed estimates that are frequently used. Jkocal 
' norms and expectancy tables can be developed 
using available tests and other data, and boards' 
.of .education can be* given reliable information 
about the functioning of the school's career guid- 
ance progretm. 

6 ' 
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CAREER GUIDANCE RESPQNSiBiLiTjES-^WHO DOES WHAT? 



Making career guidance work depends' upon 
knowing not only what hasj to be accomplished 
but also how different school- staff and faculty 
can work together in an effective delivery sys-; 
,tem. This is particularly important in .reducing 
the confusion about who has what responsibility 
for career guidance. ' ^ ^ ■ 

To some^ career guidance means a group of 
activities in which volunteers- participate at will; 
others see it as solely the function of the voca^ 
tional counselor or school fequnselor. Obviously, 
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b6th of these viewpoints are narrow in scope. 
Career guidance, to be functional, calls for the 
combined skills of guidance specialists, teachers, 
administrators, parents, students, and others. And, 
the respohsibilities of each group need to* be 
identified and understood. 

For descriptive purposes theae role definitions 
will be presented under the headings: Guidance 
Specialists; Teachers, including special opportuni- 
ties for vocational educator^; Principals;- ^nd Par- 
ents, Students, Employers, and other Commu- 
nity Members. 

Guidance Specialists — Career Guidance^ 
Responsibilities 

Guidance specialists include school staff mem- 
bers with any of the following titles: school or 
guidance counselor, vocational counselor, elemen- 
tary counselor, career development specialist, ca- 
reer exploratory teacher, student personnel .work- 
er, jpb placement specialist, or occupational in- 
formation specialist. 

The responsibilities of guidajice specialists in 
career ^idance are: 

t Coordinating the career guidance program. 

• Serving as a resource person for staff nriem- 
bers in the area of human growth land de- 
velopment and assisting in xrucriculum plan- 
ning and modification. 

Participating in staff planning for sequential 
student learning experiences in career develop- 
ment. 

• Coordinating a compr^lhsive, cumulative pu- 
pil data system that can be readily utilized 
b^ all students. 

• Coordinating a comprehensive (i.e. local, re- 
gional and national) information system. 

• Identifying and coordindfing the use of school 
and community resources needed to facilitate 
career guida^ice. 

• Providing group and some individual counsel 
ing and guidance tp help students continually 
to understand the personal significance of their 
experiences, knowledges, skills, and appre- 
ciations as they grow and develop. 

• Coordinating a comprehensive placement pro- 
gram for ail students in jobs, colleges, techni- 
cal institutes and colleges, junior coHeges, unU^ 
versities, .apprenticeship programs,* and mili- 
tary service. 



Teachers — Career Guidance Responsibilities 

Career guidance programs ' depend heavily ^ 
upon the enthusi^tic participation of all teachers.^ 
Teachers have a vital sV of reSDonsibilities in 
da reer guidance at all education^ .levels. These 
responsibilities include: ^ 

• Providing for easy transition of students from 
home to school, from one schQol environment 
to the next, and from school to further edu- • 
cation gr employment. * 

• Providing pittance experience for individual 
and groups pf students to increase their depth 
of understanding of their personal capabili- 
ties, interests, and values. j 

• .Providing students with sequential learning 

. experiences aimed at the development of b^4 
sfc concepts of work and the Importance of' 
those who perform work. 
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Providing regblar" group guidance experiences 
to demonstrate the relationships' between 
learning arid occupational requireSients'.- 

Helping parents understand , and encourage 
the career development process as it relates 
to their children. 

Providing opportunities- within the curriculum* 
for students to have decision-making experi- 
ences related to educational and vocational 
planning. 

Providing coreer exploratory experiences to 
help students gain an understanding of work- 
er characteristics and 'work requirements. 

Participating in the planning ind implementa- 
tion of a comprehensive career guidance pro- 
gram.' 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 
CAREER GUIDANCE RESPONSIBILITIES 

In addition to the .responsibilities carried by 
all teachers, many vocational educators have op-^ 
portunities to make additinpal 'contributions to" 
the career development program. Additional 
ways vocational educators may contribute to the 
career guidance program include: 



«. / ■ ■ • 

• providing realistic educatlonaUand occupeitfon- 
^ al Inforriiatioh to students and staff based tjh 
" knov^ledge of the occupational M^leld end con- 
tinuing contacts with workers and work set* 
tings. * 

• Identifying and 'recruiting resource persons In 
the employment community to assi$t^fi* the 
school prograi^. ' ^ ^ ^ 

• Providing exploratory experiences in vocational 
classrooms, labs^ and 3hops for students not 
enrolled in ^occupational preparration pro- 
grams/ and assisting other teachers who wish 
to incorporatej:harMs 6n" types of activities 
in' their gourdes. 

• Identifying basic and academic skills and 
knowledge that are needed to succeed in the 
occupations their fi^and communicating 

-this information to othefr teachers , and guid- 
ance specialists. ^ 

Providing students with information about vo- 
cational education offerings. * • 

• Assisting students in their , courses through^ 
group and individual guidance to analyze and 
interpret their learning experiences for better 
understandings of self in relation to occupa- 
tions and the world of work. - • 

• Assisting students .in identifying a wide range 
of occupations for which their vocational in- 
struction -is applicable. ^ 

• Arranging observation activities or part-time 
employment for students to help them learn 

^ more about occupations and work settings' \ 

• Participating in the planning and implementa- 
■ tion of a comprehensive placement program. 




Administrators^jirei^r Guidance Respoi^bilities 

To be sucqessful^ a career guidance program 
must have the Support and encouragement of 
administrators at all levels. These responsibilities 
include: " . ^ 

• Providing active encouragement and suppQrt 
of the program* 

• Espousing the idea of career guidance as a 
responsibility of all staff members and faculty^ 

• Encouragihg the xlevelophnent of a career gui!d- 
ance committee composed of faculty and staff 
members, ;students^ parents, and community; 
leaders. 
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Cbmmittlog th^^ administration to expenmen-' 
tation and ffexlbillty in program': and curricu- 
lum. ^ ' ' 

Arranging in-service education for staff and 
faculty in the are^s of career guidance and 
human relations. 



• Providing personnel, facilities/ and materials 
necessary for- program delivery. 

^ • Encouraging constant evaluation .and improve- 
ment of the program/ 




Parents, Students, Employers, and Other Commu- 
nity Members— Career Guidance 
Responsibilities 

Although $chool staff members are extremely 
important in assisting youth in their career de- 
velopment, there are other significant persons 
who can provide valuable assistance. Parents can 
be very influehtial role mod^l figures and coun- 
selors to their children. Parents can discuss work 
values which they have developed as a result/of 
past experiences and relate some of the conse* 
quences they Kave^ experienced. They can dis- 
cuss the economic condition of^he family as it 
applies to the children's educational needs and 
assist in planning a course of action. Parents can, 
through example,^clisplay the attitude that all 
persons have dignity and. worth no matter what 
position they hold in the world of work, and 
they can provide siipations so that their children 
cah* experience decision-making and carry re- 
sponsibility for ' the consequences of their de- 
cisions. 



Research is beginning to demonstrate that peer 
influence can be harnessed and directed in ways 
that contribute to the development of youth. 
The strategy involves utilizing selected young- 
sters in a, ^araprofessional capacity in working 
with other students. Under supervision, the ex- 
periences of our you|h can be harnessed and 
utilized in an effective way. 

Employers, cp|§y;» Employees, retired workers, 
community agehicy^''Fier,$bnnel,^nd others should 
be viewed as ^o\^^\^^^^^x^i guidance team 
memberjs who can be ymized in many ways. Em- 
ployers who view thefr role in career education 
as a team member will be responsible foK pro- 
viding work stations and observation experiences 
and will be available as ^a career resource per* 
son for school programs. Industry and business 
have a more significant role in the education of 
youth today than in the past. The guidance spe- 
cial ists/^^orking in cooperation with teaclngrs, 
can do much to utilize fully all of the commu- 
nity resources available for facilitating the career 
development of youhg people. 
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EVALUATI0N-7-H0W WELi IS IT WORKING? 

* Education has emerged into lan era of account- 
ability. -The natural economic laws 'also apply 
to educaHgn. Unlimited desires to help ybung- 
sters are tied /fo limited resources, and educa- 
tional ^programs more and more face the test of 
evaluation. Just as manufacturers cannot cohtinue^t 
to 'produce gdod^ that do not sell, education- can- 
not afford |o ce^rvtinue programs that do not meet 
their objectives. 

The ultfrhate evaluatiorr]of a career education 
and a career guidance program is based on the 
schoolT ability to proddce mature persons who 
0can be placed in satisfying and productive pur- 
suits in* further education and work. Iq order to 
insure that thje cgreer guidance program is op- 
erating successfully, i-^arly -and continuous evalu- 
ations* are necessary. * ' 

.As aT career guidance committee or other des- 
ignated group meets to develop plans, the va-. 



rious o)Djectives of each of the program cohi- 
,ponents shdu/d be discussed ai^d stated in^ be- 
havioral or measurable terms. At that time, the^ 
instruments or methods ;Qf measuring' those ob- 
jectives should be jselected^ or developed. Then, 
as the progi^am plan begi<}s to 4ake shape in a 
sequential framework, appropriate and periodic* 
evaluation schedules 'can be formulated. Thus, as 
the program develops it has a t)Ciilt-jn evaluation 
system. -.^ 

Thfe advantage to organizing an evaluation 
plan at the time th^ total -career guidance pro- 
gram is deyeloped -is that the school can have 
the answers to th^ m&ny questions about fhe 
effectiveness of the prodjram that staff members 
„and others will ^^sk. Program- modifications can 
be jnacje quickly and knowfed^^ably on the 
basis of the evaluation, and evidences^ of'.thc^ 
progr§,m's .accomplishments are- readily avajlable 
to support requests for continuation or expansiqp. 

. . ^ iV / ' ^ ' ^\ ■ 





Where Does Your ^School Stand? 

' All schools have some pjirts of a career guid- 
ance program*. However, the programs in some 
^ schools'.are more fully developed tha^i in* others. . 

You can make a quick, informal evaluation of 
.your school's career guidance program by turn- 
ing back to page 9 in Ihjs handbook and scor- 
ing your school's program on each\of the seven 
components'. Give a scor-e of three (3) for any 
part that is well develcyDed ahd functioning,* a 
score of two (2) if it is moderately wfell develop- 

• ed; score of one (1) if there are some beginnings 
^ ^ of activity; and a zeiro if your school's program 

• has no activity in that part. Bas^d on your judg- 
jpnents then, the total scores might represent the 
following ratings: 

18-21— Outstanding Program 
14-17 — Good Program . ^ 

10-13— A Healthy Start 
9 or below — Much Work Needed 

Where Do You Stand? ^ 

. As a guidance specialist, teacher,, or adnfiinis- 
trator, you might also rate your o\A/n involve- 
ment in career guidance by scoring the items on 
^ pages 13-16, or in a -manner similar to that used 

for rating your school. /A high score will mean 
that the students are receiving assistance in their 
career development. A low score will enable 
you to see areas where improvements can be 
made. ' 
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• A comprehensive program of career guidance 
provides an essential structural base for career 
education. While counseling ^nd placement activi- 
ties remain an important part of the career guid- 
ance program, the curriculum is seen as the heart 
of the delivery system. The prograjn depends 



on the cooperative efforts of all school staff mem^r 
bers and faculty, as v/ell as parents, peers, ar^ 
community members. Through planning, coordt- 
'nating, and evaluating, these efforts, the pro- 
gram ca^n have an impact upon all students. 
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was written by a teacher SM4lh *the aid of guidance specialistt. 

Gysberi, i^orman C. FOUNDATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION. Speech 
delivered at the Fifth Annual National Leadership Development 
Seminar for Statt Directors of Vocational Education* Columbus, 
Ohio: ^ The Ohio State University Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education/ Scptembei' 19'22^ 1972. 

Life career development concepts o^e explained. Using these 
concepts as a base, goals and ob|ectives can be Identified and 
career guidance, programs can be developed and implemented. 
Gysbers' description of life career development describes the 
"whole" person.. W». 

(^sberk, Norman C. and Earl J* Moore. "Carder Guldancei Pro- 
gram Content and Staff Responsibilities." AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAt JOURNAL. Vol. 47, No. 3, pp. ,60^2 (March, 1972). 
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"Tho mp% tn Qifablhhlng a «rcer gulda^o^ program ore 
Quflirted. Tno moirr porlflon of the dfffcio H compojcd of four 

• . ^^^^^^ v/htch lisff 0) Careoc Guidance Rcfponiiblllty, -Awlgn- 
\ « fTienf^ (2) Direct Career Guidance Program Contacts, (3) Shyo^ 

V . Career Guidance Program.' Contacts; and (4) Indirect Career 
. Guidance Program Contacts. ' 

Hansen, Lorraine Sun^l CAREER GUIDANCE PRACTICIS IN SCHOOl 
AND COWIMUNITY, Publlohad by the National Vocational Gyld- 
'.l »nco^ Association* Washlngfonj American Personnel and Guid- 

ance Association,- 1970* 

» This monograph Introduces principles ^and concepts of ca- 
reer gufdance. It also , describes practices and prognams nov/ In 
progress In a number of, school systems. One of the chapters 
presents Issues, concerns^ and challenges for career guidance 
In relation to new organizational patterns In schools, colinsolor. 
and^teacher education, and to the public. T^ls publication also 
*\ Includes a number of course outlines, recommendations^ and - 

' ■ "8l« of obfectlves for development end Irfiplemcntatlon of co- 

/ reer guidance programs. • ^ 0 

: '' ' > • * 

Healy, Charles C. 'Toward ar Repllcable* Method bf Group Career- 
- t^^oMnseling." THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY. Vol. 
21, No. 3, pp.. 214-221 (March, }973).^ ' >^ 

A career counoelin^ procedure for groups, derived from voca- 
tional development Iheory, Is described In detail, 'field test- 
V Ing having suggested that It Is effective and replicable. 

Helling, Cliff E. and Eldon Ruff. CAREER- GUIDANCE Raleigh^ North 
i Ceroilnp: North Carolina State University Centpr for Occu^a* 
tlonel Education, 1973. 4 . ^ 

Prefects and. activities are presented to provide tffe reader 
with numerous alternate routes of entering the career guid- 
ance process. The overall career development procdss should 
bo orgonlzed In. a' continuous, sequential, and developmental 
, manner, and It should permeate the entire school curriculum 

«, from K to 12. Career guldonce as explained hero should help 
bring* education to the reafity of the v/orld of work at all Its 1 
levels^ * ^ 

Herr, Edwin L. and Stanley H. Cramer. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN THE SCHOOLS: TOWAI^D A 
SYSTEMS APPROACH. .l?ostont Houghton MTfflin Company, 197/. 
This book rcfpresents an attempt to ydeveipp e positloh 
* statement about the potentiaUslgnlflcanco of vocational guld- 
. anco within the educatlonisl^^pgfntqxt, and It surveys the ap^.^ 
preaches to and elements comprising vpcotionat guidance, the ' 
^ authors analyze vocational guldj^nce as both a stimulus to cO' 

reer development and' a trisatment of behavioral deficits re- 
sults from Incomplete career development. 

- Hill, Louise. Pin COUNTY MIDDLE GRAdeS PROJEas GUIDANCE. ' 
Greenville, North Carolina: Pitt County Schools. 
• This retoOrce unit on guidance for middle school students, 
developed by a counselor, provides for increasing self awaro- 
*Qe8S of students-^In relationship to career planning. A wide 
range of studenr- directed cTfeck lists and student reading ma* 
terlals covers self appraisal^ perspnallty development, occupa* 
flonel clusters, and the Importance bf high school, four unit 
outlines with behavioral objectives are presented. In addition 
to five general guidance obfectlves and resource lists. 

liaaaon,, lee e. CAREER INFORMATION IN COUNSELING AND 
TEACHING. 2nd. ed. Boston: Allyn and .Bacon, Inc, 1971. 
Emphasis Is placed on the fact that the^wbrk of jhe coun- 
" selor 1$ more effective when It Is supplemented by that of " 
the, classroom teacher, the librarian,) and Other school staff 
members. The first part of the bopk considers how a person 
selects and enters the work position ho fyisi hoy/ his work 
affects htm and hl^ family and their way of life, and how 
' the world of vyork Is presently structured. The . last half of 

>■ ■ ': ^ the bobk deals* with how a person isrcpares for his career, 
how career materlars are organized and managed, and how 
: ^ Jhoy are used with . many types of clientele jn various kinds 
^' " ^ of settings* 

IC^rlan, Julius H^ and Charles W* Ryan. ''New Interi^refatton of 
A GoTdance Role.'' ^ERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL Vol. 47, 
. . No. 5,.pp. 77^0 (Febroaryv T972). \ . 

* This, article gives a panoramic view of some general jses* 
titm and y/orkshops covering some exemplary career guid- 
ance pr0grams> as well as such topics as career choice, loader* 
shlp^ evaluation^ and program development and management/ 
This report of the 1971 AVA Conventibrt In Portland^ Oregon, 
maintains that guidance Is focused On change. 
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/Aid-Hudson eareer Development and' Information Center. VOCA- < 
T ONAL PEVELOPM^NT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Beacon, 
New York: NoV/ York State Education Department, 1970, 

This recource^ guide .provides sublcct content, concepts, 
' 4 := ^caching techniques^ related concepts, and resources for occu* 
v y patlonal activities. It Is 'designed^ to foster the VvOcatlonal mc^ , 
turatlon of the eromentarv ^chpot child, The program works 
trorn^thd" principle that all yotfng people will be entering the 
world of work. Therefore,, all students ar6 <:ontlnuoi/sly exposed ' 
to community economic opportunities, good work hobltq and 
attitudes are encouraged, and^ommunlty involvement in the 
curriculum Is stimulated, • 



.Ne7rl8, Wllla. OCCUPATIONAL INFORA/lATlON IN THE ELEMENTARY 
'^SCHOOL: Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1969. 

A book to help the c'iassroom teacher Incorporate occu- 
pational Information Into the traditional sublect matter areas. 
The teacher Is offered help In oxplorlnci a variety of approaches 
that can be used In presenting occupational Information fri 
- tho classroom. » . ' ^ 

* * < ^ ■ . 

Norrls, Willa. fROVlDlNG. VOCATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUID- 
ANCE AT THP ELEMENTARY SCHOOL v LEVEL. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, .1969. V 

A guidance kit for elementary counselors and teachers^ It 
contains practical . Information, references, and sample pro* 
grams for settPng up and' conducting guidance services In the' 
elementary schooK ' 

Orange tounty Career Development Program. dUlDANCE COUN- 
SELORS: JOB DESCRIPTION AND . ;TASK ANALYSIS. EatonvlHe, 
Florida:.WymorO. Vocatjonol Technical Centpr. 
_ This pubJ^'catfon eXpil6|ns fifteen 'dutlcl^ of a , counselor as 
^*ho ^fo^rdlftates and offers Career educatlAn guidance services 
for th'e* Career .Devj}|opmcnt Program and Mher related p/olects/ 
and as ha provides 'placement and follow-up services. 

Oslpbw, Samuel H. THEORIES OF CAI^EER DEVELOPMENT* UdW 
, York: Applpton-Century-Crofts, 1968. 

This book describes and assesses some pf^he major thco* 
rles of career choice and related research. Sections cover: 
Roo's Personality Theory of Career Choice, Holland's' Career 
Typology Theory of Voc^lPrtal Behavior, Ginzberg's Theory, 
psychoanalytic conceptldns^ of career choice, and Super's De- 
velopmental SelfrConcept Theory of Vocational/ Behavior. A|sa 
Included Is a chapter wjbldi gives a comparison of the theories. 

Rlchifes* Duane.; POSSIBLE CHANGES IN THE PROFESSIONAL ROLE 
. OF iflt COUNSELOR. Speech* delivered at the Sixth Annual Na- 
tlonaf .^Vocational and Techi^tcal teacher Education Seminar. 
- : Columbus, Ohio: This Ohio State University Center for Voce- ' 
tfonal and Technical Education, October 23-26, 1972. * ; 

This" speech relatei the significant change! In the coun- 
selor's rple In the Meia Public Schools, Mesa, Arizona, created 
. . by the Implementation of the C()mt3rehenslve Career Education 
^. ModeL It covers such , areas ist preventative counseling, part- 
nership, accoiintablllty, Intisrpersohal and Intrapersonal skills, 
and the counselor't self Image. [ : 

Shertztfr, .BrUde. .TEACHER'S GUIDE T(S GROUP VOCATIONAL GUID- 
I A^CEf CambrW Massachusetts: | Bellman Publishing Company, 

. This guide suggests group activities relating to the world 
of work, ■ knowing yourself, ind i securing a fob and progress- 
ing In Ih Each of the forty-bne lesions In the guide includes 
sections oh lesson alms, motlvatlc^nal tips, .procedure, summary, 
, asst0nment, and lesson -resburcei. 

Smiths. Edward D. "Weaving Guidance Into Career Education." AMER- 
' iCm VOCATIONAL JOURNAL* Vol* 48, No* 2, pp. 6(W3 (Feb- 
ruary, 1973)» 

A 'discussion of management for guidance In carrer educa* 
tlqn, the unique aspacts Of the( guidance contribution to car^^er' 
education. Integrating guldanjcjb concepts Into .the Curriculum, 

• strategies for iob placement, |ifcparatIon models for counselors • 
In career education, and approaches to accountability In ca*'* 

> reei* guidance. \' 
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TtjmytGn, Wetley» ''Career Povelopmcnt; Who'f Rejponiible?" 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. Vol 46, No. 3,* 
(March, 1971). / 

Vpfat?onil educafort and coMmelora must rccoonizo that 
ificy both have unique ccntrlbutjont to make to the 4:urrlcu* 
fum and ichool program* Career Development offers a v/ay of 
bringing meaning to life through the curriculum. It holds much 
promise for cdtabllthlng rolovancy, for humanizing the school, 
for bridging vocational and general education, and foi* pro- 
* motlng selfKlovelopment* 

■ r . ' < ■ » 

Tenriyiort, W. Wesley, Thomas A, Soldahl, and Charlotte /Auellcr* 
THjE TEACHER'S ROIE IN CAREER DtVELOP/AENT. A MInne* 
sota Department of Education publication revised and '^reprfnted 
by the National VocatlonaL.GuIdancor Aisodatlorr* Washington: 
American Personnel and Ouldance Association^ t^71. 

The point Is made that the guidance program Is dependent 
. to a considerable extent on the active participation of class* 
room teachers. Emphasis Is placed on the contribution teachers 
mako In pointing out the relationship of the aublect matter 
they teach' to various careers and successful performance In 
o£cupatI(^nir. This publication brings Into focus methods and 
medio for relating &ub|cct matter to career development. 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. COMPUTER- 
BASED VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SYSTEAAS. Summary of papers 
presented at the Fourth Symposium for Systems under Develop- 
ment for Vocational Guidance^ Woshlngtom S. Government 
Printing Office, 1969. . ' * 



Problemi and atico'mpllshmenta related to the davafopmant 
of computer tedinology In the counseling * field are the sub^ 
lect of thli publication. Theoretical considerations of guidance 
systems, probliems of Implementation of these systems, and 
examinations of some of the Vi^catlonal gul(}anca systems now 
ondif development are discussed^ 

Wllllngham, Warren W. CAREER , GUIDANCE If^ SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION. Nev/ Yorkl College Entrance Examination Board, 197Z 
A systematic re\(Ie^ of recent davelopmants In aacondary 
school guidance. Thls\ review Involves: (1) describing trends In 
how the field Ms eoncelved-^the dominant Ideas/ criticisms, and 
prescriptions for good guidance practice; and (2) describing! 
exemplary guldartce materials, projects, and programs now In 
use' or under / development-^the Intellectual tools of the pro* 
fesslon and how they are being used In the schools* 

Worthlngton/ Robert M. REDIREaiNO GUIDANCE AND (COUNSEU 
ING; A TOP- PRIORITY PGR CAREER EDUCATION. S^ch do* 
/ llvercd at the 2Ut Annual Guidance ConferenciSMenomonle, 
Wisconsin? University of WIsconsIn-Stout, February 17, 197Z 

This speech emphasizes that the career* aduc^itlon thrust m 
American education simultaneoualy demands ar)d promises a 
top priority for redirecting and Aptpandlng guidance^ counsel* 
' Ing, and placement* All people In edu<;atlon must ba concerned 
because caHer development operates at .ovary level. In 
every lotting represented In career education* 
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